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ers; and when the story was finally published in the
autumn, it was at once recognised on all hands as the
sternest and loftiest note of tragedy which its author
had yet delivered. "I 'm not strong enough to stand
writing of that kind/' said Sir Henry Yule, on his death-
bed, to Mr. Crockett, who had been reading it to him;
"it's grim as the road to Lucknow."

In the meantime, though Stevenson was constantly
unwell, even his want of health at the worst of these
times was very different from his invalid life at Bourne-
mouth. He retired with his wife to a small and less
draughty cottage about a hundred yards from the lanai,
and there continued his work as before.

The little colony was very comfortably settled. Valen-
tine had left their service and departed to America, but
Ah Fu had established himself in the kitchen with his
pots and pans.

In spite of his worse health, Stevenson was able to
go about as usual, and saw a good many people, es-
pecially in the large circle of his stepdaughter's ac-
quaintance. Through this connection he found from
the beginning a ready entr&e to the Royal Palace, where
Kalakaua, the last of the Hawaiian kings, held his court
of Yvetot: a large, handsome, genial, dissipated mon-
arch, a man of real ability and iron constitution, versed
beyond any of his subjects in the history and legends of
his kingdom. From the very beginning of the acquain-
tance his relations with Stevenson were most friendly
in no conventional sense. They genuinely liked one
another from the start, and Kalakaua, holding out every
inducement, really tried very hard to get his visitor to
settle in Hawaii.

79e doubts the fact and the authority of Burt, and
